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ABSTRACT 

Both humanity and nature have suffe:.-ed greatly from 
human insensitivity. Not only are the natural resources of the earth 
being depleted and its air, land and vater polluted, the financial 
resources of humanity are being wasted on destructive expenditures. 
The •*Our Only Earth" series is an integrated science, language arts, 
and social studies problem solving program for grades 4-.12 that 
addresses six tSifferent global issues. The units are designed to 
provide students with knowledge and skills to address these major 
global issues actively. The unit presented in this document addresses 
the problems associated with the global effects of poverty, hunger 
and overpopulation around the world. This document includes 
information to assist teachers in organizing and directing students 
in their activities. This teacher's guide includes a unit overview, 
instructions on how to collect information through letter writing 
(including addresses for appropriate organisations) , a set of fact 
cards, instructions for a scavenger hunt, two classroom activities, 
instructions for a geography activity, instructions for research and 
independent study, and -materials for a youth summit on global 
poverty, hunger, and overpopulation. Additional materials included in 
this packet are a discussion and chart cf instructional techniques 
and thinking skills used in the unit, a glossary of terms and a 
bibliography of 67 books, artic3es, other resources, and games on 
global poverty, hunger, and overpopulation, (cw) 
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"T^iere shaU be peace on earth but not until 
AU children daily eat their fill 
Go warmfy clad against the winter wind 
And learn their lessons with a tranquil mind 
And thus released from hunger, fear and need 
Regardless of their color, race or creed 
Look upward smiling to the skies 
Their faith in life 
Reflected in their eyes." 

United Nations Women's Guild 
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Our Only Birth 



Our Only Earth Series 



The Chinese ideograph for the wwd crisis is made up of two words: 
danger and c^portunity. Currently, there are many threatening global 
issues and diverse c^inions as to how to address thcna. For example, 
Noel Brown, director of the United Nations EnvirMunental Program, 
urges immediate action, stating that the ear& has ^jpioximatdy 4000 

days before it is irreparably polluted. Anothrf view, held by physicist 
and author F. David Peat, states that individuals need to learn to think 
systemically and reflectively before taking action. 

It should be noted that the intent of the Our Only Earth materials 
is to provide students with knowledge and skills to actively address 
major global issues. We feel that exciting <^portunities exist for 
resolving pressing social and envirDum^ntal problems when smdcnts 
arc educated about real-life issues, have the tools to address them, 
and have the desire to act to improve the lives of others and the health 
of the planet. 

Humaiiity and the environment have suffered greatly from our own 
inscnsitivity. To insure our survival and the survival of all forais of 
life, it is necessary to establish an ethical relationship with others and 
the planet we share. 

Our Only Earth is an integrated science, language arts, and social 
studies problem-solving program consisting of eight classroom activ- 
ities. Each of the units in the scries follows the san» format These 
activities can extend from one month of study to an on-going year- 
long process. Students enthusiastically onhrace the lessons because 
the instru. Jonal strategies arc so varied and appeal to learners of all 
ages and types. 

Students enjoy the Our Only Earth scries also because real-life issues 
are addressed and solutions pressed. This pnogram provides informa- 
tion wh'ch is auned at strengthening students' skills, enabling diem to 
contribute positively to their world. 
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Introduction 



Both humanity and Mother Earth have suffered greatly fiom human 
insensitivity. Not only are we rapidly depleting the planet's resources 
and polluting its air. land, and water, we also waste our financial 
resources on (testnictive expenditures. Cuntnt global trends reveal 
the unhealthiness of our planet and our piioiides: 

• Acceding to Dr. Nonnan Myers, one species a day is 
becoming extinct This rate expected to accelerate to one 
species every 15 minutes by the year 2000. 

• Myers also states that every year 40 million peq>le die from 
starvation and hunger-related diseases, half of them children. 
This is equivalent to more than 300 jumbo jet crashes eveiy 
day. 

• Tropical rain forests comprise only 8% of the earth's surface 
but contain 40% to 50% of all known species of life. Tropical 
forests play an important role in reguladng global climate and 
provide an abundance of resources to all of humanity. Yet. 
according to Walter Corson, if present trends continue, roost 
of the woiid's tropical forests ^ be gone by the year 2000. 

• Scientists predict that various forms of air pollution may cause 
global temperatures to rise, the oceans to expand and flood 
coastal lowlands, interrupting nanual food chains, and cause 
widespread sldn cancer among humans. 

• According to Lester Brown, in 1988 the world spent more 
than $100 million each hour on global military expenditures. 

• A 1988 article in Nature Scope explains that every year 
fourteen billion pounds of trash are dusq^ed into the oceans. 
OU spills, indusvial waste, agricultural chemicals, and human 
pollution relentiessly choice our oceans and marine life. 
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These statistics are Mghicning and depressing. When we first began 
to develop this global education program, we were shocked at the 
dilapidating state of our planet We grew apprehensive over ihc 
increasing potential (fevastation were these problems allowed 
toescalate. All in all, the prospects seemed diOL Yet, in watching 
students tackle these monumental global issucs—overwhekning to 
ufr-our hope was restored. Students, fourth through twelfth grade, 
once acquainted with this program, developed solid action plans 
addressing the m^|or global challenges of today. 

A few of the students' recent solutions include: 

% creating an Animal Congress for animal rights. 

• drafting the Yomh Declaration for the Future which requests 
that governmental priority be given to global issues 

• writing letters protesting deforestation 

• adopting a humpback whale 

• developing church, school, and community forums 

• writing letters to newspapers about global concerns 

• picking up litter at parfcs and beaches 

Our fears were quelled by hope as swdents grew confident in their 
ability to make a difference in their worid. for their worid. A seventh 
grade girl named Emma Wilson stated: 

"Tkese problems have been left to us. We are the ones who 
will make a difference. We are thefiaure and we do care." 

Your students will also gain knowledge about a particular area 
of global concern; they will learn a problem-solving process that 
addresses an issue of great magnitude and ideally, they will be roused 
to action. The legacy of a polluted environment with crippling social 
problems will be inherited by our swdents, who, with help from the 
Our Onfy Earth series, will gain the knowledge, skills, and hopefully, 
thtf desire to appropriately care for our Earth. All kingdoms of life 
will benefit. 

Note: Sources for die facts mentioned on the previous page can be 
found in the bibliography. 
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Various Instructional 
Techniques 



Not only aie the global topics timely and impoitant, but they will 
incite enthusiasm in your students. The activities, developei) by 
award-winning teachers and field-tested by dementaiy and secondaiy 
students, are first and f(»emost FUN! Students will enjoy the dynamic 
and varied learning activities. You, as the instructor, will appreciate 
the care and thoroughness that went into the preparation of these 
lessons for use in your classroom. 

A variety of instructional strategies are used in classroom activities in 
order to appeal to all types of learners. Several concrete and exper- 
iential learning processes engage the bodies, minds, and feelings of 
students. Kinesthetic, visual, and auditory functions are stimulated to 
maximize the learning potential of each student The lessons provide 
opportunities for them to work independently as well as cooperatively 
in small and large groups. Qridcal and creative thinking skills are 
incorporated into the activities to engage students in higher levels of 
thinking. A creative problem-solving stategy is implemented to help 
students approach the issues at hand. The chan on the following page 
depicts the variety of instructional strategies and higher level thinking 
skills which are included in Our Only Earth activities. 
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introduction 



In addition to a variety of instructional strategies* the enclosed lessons 
also provide an integrated learning experience which incorporates 
science, language arts, social studies, and thinking skills. Tlie follow- 
ing chart shows the integration between subjea matter and lessons and 
activities of Ow Only Earth: 



SCIENCE 




Overview 

Ciassroom Activities 
Pact Cards 
Scavenger Hunt 
Research 



LANGUAGE ARTS 




Overview 
Letter Writin^i 
Scavenger Hunt 
Research 

Independent Study Contract 



SOCIAL STUDIES 




Overview 

Classroom Activities 
Fact Cards 
Scavenger Hunt 
Research 
Map Activity 



THINKING SKILLS 




Overview 
Scavenger Hunt 
Research 

Youth Summit— ail processes 
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The Sequence of Our Only Earth 



Our Only Earth h&s been carefully stnictuied for both the student 
and the teacher. Study of the global problens begins with a brief 
suivey« followed by in-depth information and independent research, 
cuhninadng with a problem-solving process wbe.Te students conduct 
their own Youth Summit At the Summit, the students search for 
solutions and create action plans to approach the global issues. 

In the Teacher's Guide, youll note explanations fox each student 
activity. The lessons in Owr Oniy Earth are intended to be used as 
guidelines. Your creativity is encouraged, so please use these mate- 
rials as a springboard for dcvclq>ing your own classroom activities. 



The Overview 



The students begin with an Overview of the issue. The Overview 
serves as a quick appraisal of the global issue and discloses important 
facts as to WHY this topic is worthy of sttidy. Since the Overview 
shares poignant i^iformation, the students often become emotionally 
engaged in the topic. If students feel overwhelmed (sr fearful, as we 
initially did, reinforce the point of studying this issue— to improve 
environmental or social conditions. To do this, it is necessary to be 
informed. 



Letter Writing 



Next, students will write letters to organizations requesting informa- 
tion about the particular ^obal problem at hand Tlus activity serves 
two main purposes: to introduce students to formal letter writing, and 
to provide them with up-to^te infcmxiation on the topic. 
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Introduction 



Classroom Activities 



Students, as a class, will &en have baodsKm experience to personally 
explore aspects of the global isaie. Because of the expi ienda! nature 
of these activities, the sOKlents shoujld be motivated to study fiirther for 
the next activity. 



Nothing But The Facts! 



This is a cooperative and accelerated learning activity that teaches 
facts and information about global problems. Students are divided 
into small groups. Everyone receives a fact card and teaches the three 
facts on the card to their group. Next, the group prepares a dynamic 
mini-presentation to teach their facts to the whole ^Jass. When this 
lesson is con^>lete. the students AM have learned a wealth of 
infonnation alx>ut their global challenge. 



Scavenger Hunt 



Prepare for your students to go wild with excitement over this activity! 
The students will be gatiieiing additional infcmnation on their topic 
through a scavenger hunt metiiod. Again, the students will work in 
small groups and then share the data they have gathered witii the 
whole class. 



Where In The World 



This is an enjoyable map activity. Students locate acute problem spots 
on a world map, pinpoint the coordinates, and identify the regional 
areas involved 



Research and Independent Study Contract 



Now tiiat your students have gathered an abundance of inf ^snnation, 
they are ready to identify one aq}ectof the problem and pursue it 
through ind^endent research. To help facUitate this individualized 
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leseaich, each student will complete a contracL You will then be able 
to log each student's progress, as well as help your class move toward.^; 
the most valuable type of educational experience— self •<iirected 
learning. 



The Youth Summit 



Here the students will actively meet in groups to share what they have 
learned, to decide upon a specific problem tfiey want to solve, aiKi to 
create a plan of action. This problem-solving process is the hi^ght of 
the entire unit At the Summit, students are asked to make positive 
contributions to the world. Activating the students* plans may, for 
some, take a short period of time, or in other cases, depending on the 
particular commitment, may take longer. 

As your smdcnts progress through Our Only Earth, you will undoubt- 
edly notice many significant attitude changes. They grow aware of 
the delicate global environment we live in. They develop a sense of 
responsibility towards others. Often there is a commitment to become 
a caretaker for the planet. Here is what some smdents have to say after 
participating in Our Only Earth Programs: 

"We are the ones doing this to ourselves and we can learn to stop'' 

Sue Ann Martin, age 1 1 

7 learned that I am not the only one out there who cares and that I 
have something to do for this polluted but wonderful world/' 

Misty Vichimand, age 12 

"After studying these problems, / learned to be more caring for the 
world, / see that we can be world changers" 

Jasoii Schmidt, age 9 

Note: As you photocopy activities for your students, remember that 
copier paper can be recycled too! 
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Teacher itfomashn 



1 The Overview 



Suggested Activities for the 
Glooal Issue Overview 



(approidmate time: Ibour) 

The Overview contains interesting information on your global challenge 
and will ready students for more in-depth information. The intent of the 
Overview is to provide your class with a quick survey of the main 
issues while piquing their curiosity and their desire to leam more. 

One way to introduce students to the Overview is to first have them 
quickly brainstorm what they already know about the topic. They can 
do this individually ^/r as a group. You may want to list or chart their 
information on the blackboard. Another option would be to list the 
informiation on an overhead sheet Cftona, piece of butcher pspcr so that 
students can refer back to their (Kiginal suggestions and then add new 
information when needed. 

Copies of the Overview are distributed after the discussion. Suggest 
your class read silently through the oaatenal once to pick up general 
information. Fbr the second reading, have smdents note at least three 
facts that are particularly interesting to them. Ask the students to 
prepare to teach these three facts to a small group of students or to the 
whole class. Suggest they make visuals, a riddle, or a short poem to 
help teach the others. Give the students about fifteen minutes to 
prepare. 

After the students have shared their diree facts, ask the class for 
additional questicms they might have about the global issue. You may 
want to suggest diey consider questions asking wIh>» what, wbere, 
wb^, why and how. As die students begin to share their questions, 
you may want to list them on the board or on a piece of butcher papei* 
for future reference. Later, as the students progress through their 
studies, they niay want to note answers they have found to their 
questions. 
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Overview of the Issue 



Unfortunatefy. poverty and its resuttant human misery are 
widespread. More than 400 ntillion people in the wortd suffer 
from hunger, starvation, and nudnutritlon. Sickness and death 
resuit from hunger-reiated diseases. In Asia and Africa, as 
many as 1 00,000 children go blind each year from a simpie 
vitamin A deficiency. 

The poor live in crowded and impoverished conditions called 
squatter towns which sun'ound most large cities in less devel- 
oped countries. Whether they are named favetas in Brazil, 
t>arrios in Mexico, or shanty towns in India, such areas provide 
the most meager existence possible. In Guatemala City, there 
is a saying, The dead live better than the poor." The manicured 
lawns and flower beds of a cemetery for the wealthy contrast 
sharply with the dwellings of the poor, which are made of 
conugated metal and cardboard. 

The numbers of poor are steadily increasing, especially in 
countries located in the Southern Hemisphere. Eighty percent 
of the estimated one billion poor live in India, Paldstan, and 
Bangladesh. Experts point to the widening gap between the 
rich countries of the North and the poorer countHes of the South 
as one of the reasons poverty in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
is on the rise. 

Disparity (lack of equality) exists among the countries of the 
worid and can best be illustrated by a nation's eaming capacity. 
Nations in the Northern Hemisphere, wHh only 25% of the worid 
population, produce 80% of the gross global predict (QQP). 
In contrast, nations In the Southern Hemisphere, with 75% of 
the worid population, daim only 20% of worid income. 

The less devek)ped countries have frequently borrowed money 
from wealthier nations. The tNid %vorid debt problem expk>ded 
in 1982. As a result, many poor nations were forced to slash 
imports as their funds dwindled and national debts Increased. 
Neariy 25% of what these nations earn by selling their products 
goes to pay off their debts to foreign banks. This situation has 
worsened since there is less demand tor the products exported 
by these countries and prices have dropped 30%. Adding to the 
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Student Activity 



debt problem Is the fact that eve.7 1% rise in U.S. Interest rates, 
for example, adds about $4 billion to the debt of developing 
countries. 

There is a sharp contrast in the GNP (gross national product) 
between industrialized and less developed countries. Third 
world debt, rising interest rates, and fewer export earnings are 
causing the gap to widen between these countries. The total 
earning capacity per person (3NP per capita) in Westem 
Europe, Japan, and North America is forty times greater than 
in less developed nations. 

Qovemments in Asia, Latin America, and Africa, in order to 
help pay off soaring national debts, have reduced spending on 
services most needed by the poor. The consequences of these 
actions are highlighted by UNtCEF in its 1988 annual report 
entitled, *Thd State of the World's Children." The report indi- 
cates that many families in developing countries "... are 
sOding back into severe poverty after 40 years of progress." 

Poverty is found not only in less developed countries like 
Ethiopia or Bangladesh. There Is also a growing concem about 
poverty in cities in the Northern Hemisphere. Lack of adequate 
food, housing, and emptoyment, as well as crime, violence, and 
drug addiction are some of the problems in the inner cities of 
Northern Hemisphere countries. 

Nonetheless, whether in the Northern or Southem Hemisphere, 
the results of poverty are similar. Solving the problems asso> 
dated with disparity requires global cooperation. It takes group 
and indivkjual effort. Of course, foremost in finding solutions is 
the willingness of the fortunate to share with those who are not. 
UNICEF director James P. Grant believes that between now 
and the end of the century, we couki transform the basic social 
conditions for the wortd's poor by spending one-half of one 
percent of all the money the world generates (gross global 
product). As the Chinese say, 'Of all things, people are the 
most precious." 
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Letter 
Writing 



Writing to Organizations 
for Information 



(approxliiiate time: Ihour) 

In Older to gather current information on the global challenge, you 
will want to initiate a letter-writing activity to various organizations at 
the beginning of the unit. It often takes four to six weeks to receive 
information. However, the wait is well worth it, as the materials will 
provide relevant and up-to-date infcnmadon. For a quicker response, 
depending upon your locality, you can also call organizations and ask 
them to send infomiadon. 

To intxoduce diis letter-writing activity, ask the class to consider 
questions diey have about the issue at hand Explain that wxiting 
letters to public and private c»?ganizations is an effective way of 
gathering information on a topic where data is continually changing. 

Begin by providing students witii copies of "Organizations to Write 
to for Infonnation.** Brainstorm with tiiem about what elements to 
include in a letter that itquests infc^mation. Assign groups, pairs, 
or individual stu(k»its to contaa an organization. You may want to 
suggest tiiat tiiey oeate an outline befoe writing. It's in^xntani for 
students to be specific in their reqi^ts tor materials. Dq>cnding upon 
die age and ability level of your students, you may wish to format a 
sample letter. 

Expect an abundance of infonoation from these organizations. 
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Orgaiiization>3 to Write to for 
Information on Poverty 



AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL 

CONSERVATION 

(Wildlife Conservation) 

c/o Roger McManus, Center for Marine Conservation 
1725 DeSales Street, N.W., Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 783-7800 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 

UNITED NATIONS 

via delle Terme 

di Caracalia 

1-00100 Rome 

Italy 

GLOBAL TOMORROW COALITION 
1325 G Street, N.W.. Suite 915 
Washington, DC 20005-3104 
(202) 628-4016 

INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
731 8th Street, S.E. 
Washington, DC 20003 
(202) 547-3800 

INTERNATIONAL FOOD POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20036 
(202) 862 5600 

Note: Because these organizations may move before our 
annual Spring update, please see the Encyclopedia of 
Associations iorXhQ most cun-ent addresses. 
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POPULATION CRISIS COMMITTEE 
11 20 19th Street. N.W.. Suite 550 
Washington. DC 20036 
(202) 659-1833 

POPULATON RESOURCE CENTER 
500 E. 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 888-2820 

U.S. ASSOCIATION FOR THE CLUB OF ROME 

G/o Anitra Thorhaug 

555 N.E. 15th Street. Penthouse H 

Miami. FL33132 

(305)361-1181 

WORLD POPULATION SOCIETY 
1333 H Street. N.W.. Suite 760 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)898-1303 
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Fact Cards 



Cooperative Learning 
With Fact Cards 



On the following pages you will find fact cards about your global 
issue. What follows is a description of a cooperative learning activity 
that will, in one or two hours, introduce your students to a number of 
facts. Not only will the students cooperatively learn from each other, 
they will be exposed to a vast amount of matoial horn this activity. 

You will note that there axe four categories of fact cards, each category 
with a total of eight caxds, 32 in all. Divide your class into four groups 
of approximately eight students in each, or if you'd rather, divide them 
into approximately eight groups of four students each. Each group is 
then assigned one of the four categories to study. 

After the categories are assigned and the student groups are physf ;:ally 
arranged, each group then receives cards from one of the four 
categories. Each student takes one card which contains thite facts. 
Students are then re^nsible for completing the following activities: 

• Read the three facts on die cards. (^}prox. 5 minutes) 

• Teach group members dieir three facts, (^prox. S-10 minutes) 

• Leam the focts from die odier group members, 
(approx. 5-10 oiinutes) 

• Decide, as a group, on 8-14 facts to teach the xest of die class 
by preparing a class presentation. (9ppro%, 20-30 minutes) 

• Textile group's £icts to die other gRMips in the classroom so 
diat all may tevn from each odier. (approx. 30-60 minutes) 
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When the students are teaching their facts to their own groap and then 
to the rest of the class* they should be encouraged to be creative and 
inteiesting in their instruction. Infoim the students chat they can teach 
with the following methods: 

• visuals, chaxts, diagrams 

• poems, songs, or stories 

• role play, games, or sldts 

• question<8nd-answer or nddie formats 

• charades 

• invent their own creative teaching strategies 

Suggest to the students that they teach in ways that enable others to 
really learn the information, not just listen and forget! 

When students are placed into their groups, some may wish to study 
another category. You can explain that when the activity is completed, 
everyone in the class will have learned about ALL of the topics. So 
even if they don't have their first choice, they will still have an 
opportunity to learn what interests them. 



Age and Class Size Adjustment 



It is easy to adjust the fact-card activity to fit a variety of age groups 
as well as a larger or smaller number of smdents. For fourth- through 
sixdi-grade students, you may want to have them learn only one or two 
facts per card, then each group could teach fewer facts to the entire 
class. If you have fewer than 32 students, ask for volunteers who are 
willing to learn more than one card. 



Evaluation of the Activity 



Evaluation can occur in a variety of ways throu^out this activity. 
Observing how students teach one mother will indicate what was 
learned individually. Having the students list. draw, orieenact 
what they gleaned from dieir classmates will also demonstrate their 
knowledge. At the end of the presentations, you may want to ask 
smdents to list on paper at least ten focts they have learned. 
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22 Studem Activity 

Nothing but the Facts 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GENERAL INFORMAHON: 

1 . Cities in *les$ developed countries " sometimes called 
LDC's. are undergoing a population explosion. Eveiy day 
an estimated 75,000 poor people move to the cities. 

Z, However, the majority of these peupte move to 
squatter settlements that sumound most large cities in 
less developed countries. Squatter settlements are 
called bam'os in Mexico, favelas in B^ii, and shanty 
towns in India and Africa. 

3. Sixty-seven percent of the entire population of 
Calcutta live in shanty towns. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . Many people living in the cities in the Northem Hemis- 
phere also live in poverty. Nearly 20 million Americans 
are underfed. 

2. Hunger, unemployment, inadequate or no housing, 
daig addiction, crime, and violence are the major prob- 
lems affecting ii sner cities in the Northem Hemisphere. 

3. Tension between soda! and racial groups and lack of 
shelter are compounded by competition for the few Jobs 
available in the inner cities of industrialized nations. 
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OUR DI VTOED WORLD 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . The workj economy began to deteriorate In the 1 970s. 
As a result, economic growth etedined, inflation rose, and 
unemployment in industrialized countries Increased. 

2. The price of money increased steadily, causing 
developing countries to go further into debt. 

3. Globally, the gross national product (GNP) per capita 
has not improved since the 1970s. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. The "third wortd debt problem" exploded in 1982. 

2. Many third worid countries were forced to slash 
imports as their funds dwindled and national debts 
Increased. In 1983, the seven major debtors in Latin 
America cut imports to more than 40% below 1981 
levels. 

3. In an attempt to earn money to pay off national debts, 
some developing countries resorted to subsidies to help 
their exports. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . The number of poor people In the world has steadily 
increased. Nearly 800 million people live on Insufficient 
incomes; they are unable to provide for basic needs such 
as adequate food, shelter, health care, and education. 

2. The nations in the Northern Hemisphere, with only a 
quarter of the world's population, produce 80% of the 
gross global product (QQP). 

3. The Southern Hemisphere that contains three-quarters 
of the world's population claims only 20% of the world's 
income. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . Between 400 and 500 million people in the world are 
severiy malnourished. 

Z. The number of people unable to grow enough food 
or earn enough u.oney to buy food is likely to increase to 
more than 600 million by the year 2000. 

3. Throughout the worto, rood production is increasing 
faster than the population and yet Joes not reach the 
people who need It the most. However, recent studies 
indicate that the population In some countries is greater 
than what their land can support. 
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OUR DIVTOED WORLD 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . Fifteen to twenty million people die each year from 
hunger-related causes. 

2. Three of every four people who die from hunger* 
related causes are children. 

3. At least 100,000 children In Asia and Africa go blind 
each year. Blindness is caused by a vitamin A deficien- 
cy from inadequate diets. 



OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1 . During the 1S6Qs, aid given to developing countries 
was used to encourage rapid growth. Rapid growth 
plans included large-scale developmental projects which 
acted as a way to close the gap between rich and poor. 

2. Since the early seventies, emphasis is placed on 
education, health care, and training programs for the 
poor. 

3. However, the depression in the early 1 SiBOs forced 
less developed countries to cut social programs and 
imports, switching their focus to exports. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1. Brazills a leader in third woridddvetopment. Even 
so. it couid talce 362 years for Brazil to dose its income 
gap witti industrialized countries lilie Xbe United States 
and Canada 

2. Mauritania is one of the poorest nations in the world. 
It would take this country 3,224 years to close the gap, if 
cuTent trends continue. 

3. Fpmiiles living in industrialized countries spend 20 to 
25% of their income on food. In many of the developing 
countries, the niral poor spend as much as 85% of their 
total income on food. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . The average life expectancy in Mali is 30 years less 
than in Sweden. 

2. Child mortality in Zambia is 20 times higher than in 
West Germany. 

3. There is only one doctor per 17,500 citizens in 
Tanzania. 
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OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1. Brazil has the largest national debt in the world. In 
1984, it owed $90 billion. 

2. It is estimated, if current trends continue, it would take 
Brazil 362 years to pay off its debt. 

3. Every 1% rise in U.S. interest rates adds about 
$4 billion to the debt of Brazil and other developing 
countries. 



OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . There are two major •poverty belts" in the world. 
One begins in Yemen and Afghanistan and reaches east 
across Southern Asia and some Eastern Asian countries. 

2. The other poverty belt extends across the middle of 
Africa. 

3. Eighty percent of the estimated one billion poor live in 
India. Pakistan, and Bangladesh. 
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OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Many of the nations of the world suffering from abject 
poverty are located In the tropics, where the environment 
Is extremely fragile. 

2. Tropical environments are being degraded and 
destroyed by Increases In population* and massive 
deforestation by cattle-grazing and farming. Precious 
resources are lost when this practice focuses on short- 
tenn benefits. 

3. Multiiaterai Development Banlcs (MDB's) loan about 
$22 billion each year for Third World" development. 
Often these banl^s promote large-scale agricultural, 
hydroelectric, and cattle-ranching projects, which 
frequently prove to damage the environment. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Experts have noticed a widening gap between rich 
and poor countries over the last two centuries. 

2. Today, the gross national product (6NP) per capita in 
Western Europe, North America, and Japan is 40 times 
greater than in LDC's (less developed countries). 

3. There are 34 countries with a per capita Income of 
less than $400. Most of these countries are In Africa. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Developing nations owe an estimated $1 .2 trf tlion to 
private banks, devekspment funds, and other nations. 

2. The debts have dwindled away the Income of third 
world countries. Twenty-five percent of what these 
countries earn by selling their products goes to pay off 
their national debts. 

3. The price that developing countries get for their 
products (rubber, fuel, copper, and coffee) has dropped 
30% in the past ten years. 



OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

GEOGRAPHY: 

1 . Many people living in developing countries like India 
earn a yearly income of $100— many live on less. 

2. There are over 825 million adults in the worid who 
cannot read. Most live in the Southem Hemisphere and 
:he majority are women. 

3. Only 3 percent of the landowners in 83 countries own 
and control 80% of the land. In Argentina, 2% of the 
landowners own 75% of the land. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: 

1 . One biiilon people, or one-fifth of the world's 
population, are 'absolute poor* and are hungry. Most live 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

2. Every day. 35,000 people die of starvation. 

3. Twenty-four people starve to death every minute. 
Eighteen of those twenty-four are children under five 
years of age. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: 

1 . Experts say there are many causes of poverty. 
Population growth, politicai Inequity, and environmental 
destnjction are some of the causes cited. 

2. Characteristics of poverty include malnutrition, 
illiteracy, disease, high infant mortality, and a short life 
expectancy. 

3. Seventy-five percent of people who die from hunger- 
related diseases are children. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: 

1 . Twenty-five percent of the world's population, or one 
of every four people, do not have access to safe drinking 
water. 

2. Thirty percent of the population In the 40 towest 
Income countries do not have safe drinking v^ater. 

3. in Ethiopia, only 6% of the entire population has 
access to safe drinking water. Many must walk miles 
to obtain water for drinking, cooking, and bathing. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: 

1 . Half a million children died In 1988 In developing 
countries. The United Nations ChtkJren's Fund. In Its 
annual UNICEF report The State of the Workf s ChlWren 
1989." indicated the reason so many chiklren died in 
1988 Is partially because many families In less developed 
countries . . are sliding back Into severe poverty after 
40 years of progress." 

2. UNICEF discovered in 1988 that governments In 
Asia, Latin Amerk)a, and Africa reduced spending on 
services needed by the poor. These services Included 
health care and education. Cutb«^ are due to increas- 
ing nationa! debts. 

3. UNICEF outlines the problems facing the wortd's 
chlkiron as hunger, poor health care, and a lack of 
education. 
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PROBLEMS AND CAUSES: 



1 . Nearly 1 4 million children die each year from poor 
nutrition and from common illnesses like diarrhea 

2. The 37 poorest nations in the workJ have reduced 
spending by 50% on heaith care and 25% on education 
over the past few years to help pay off their increasing 
national debt. 

3. Between 1980 and 1987 countries in Latin America, 
the Caribbean, and Africa considerably reduced the 
mortality rate for children under the age of five. The 
number of deaths in 1988 increased by 650.000 due to 
cutbacks in services and programs. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

PROBLEMS AND CAUSES: 

1 . The Wortd Bank estimates that the per-capita growth 
in sub-Saharan Africa is expected to be zero, in L^tin 
America only a slight gain is forecast. 

2. Per-capita income in developing countries is less than 
one-tenth of that in industrialized countries. 

3. Over the past twenty years, per capita income rose 
from $1 ,047 to $6,468 in industrialized countries. Income 
in less developed countries increased from $132 to $597. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

PROBLEMS AlSfD CAUSES: 

1 . Wortd food production has incrsased by about 3.2% 

a year. However, In Africa, food producUon has increased 
by onty 1 .9%. Africa's population is growtng by 2.5% 
each year. 

2. Much of Africa south of the Sahara is fadngfeimine. 
In 1970, Africa was basically self-sufficient In food pro- 
duction and distribution. However, since 1986 nearly 30 
countries have been considered by the U.N. Food and 
Agricultural Orsanization (FAO) to be "crisis deficit 
nations." 

3. The 1988 year-end report Issued by the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) disclosed that for the 
first time since Worid War 11, global cereal production had 
declined for two years in a row. Wortd cereal stocks are 
below the threshold set by the FAO as the minimum 
requirement for global food security. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 
PROBLEMS AND CAUSES: 

1 . Seventy percent of the wortd*s grains are consumed 
by the United States. Western Europe, Japan, and 
Australia. Most of this grain is used to feed beef and 
dairy cattle. 

2. The average North American consumes 2,000 pounds 
of grain a year. Only about 1 50 pounds of that grain is 
consumed directly as grain or flour. 

3. The test. 1 ,850 pounds, is consumed in the form of 
milk, eggs, meat, and alcoholic beverages. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

SOLUnONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . One-half of one percent (0.5%) of one year's work! 
military expenditures would pay for all the farm equip- 
ment needed to Increase food production and approach 
self-sufftdency In food deficit countries. 

2. Two pounds of grain for every human being on Earth 
are produced each day. That Is enough to provide 
everyone in the world with 3,000 calories a day. well 
above the recommended daily minimum of 2,300. 

3. in China, before the revolution in 1949. several million 
people died each year from starvation. Today, with a 
population twice what it was. nearly all are adequately 
fed. This Is largely due to improved distribution methods. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

SOLUTIONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . Some experts believe that one way to controi popu- 
lation growth In developing countries is to improve the 
social status of women. 

2. Women in developing countries often have few legal 
rights or educational opportunities that prepare them for 
work outside the home. 

3. Some programs are expanding eckicational and 
employment opportunities for women. 
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OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

SOLUnONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . In 1 975, the Bangladesh govemn^ent started an 
innovative program for rural village women. These 
women were provided with start-up loans to begin 
small businesses. 

2. Approximately 123,000 women are enrolled in the 
program. Participants are infomied at)out health care 
at weekly meetings. 

3. infant and child mortality could be reduced through 
improved nutrition, maternal and child health care, 
sanitation, and clean drinking water. 



OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

SOULTIONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . Some experts think one way to reduce poverty on a 
gtobal basis is to slow the population growth. 

2. To reduce the population growth, it is proposed that 
family-planning experts design programs tailored to the 
needs and belief systems of diverse societies. 

3. In 1979, China launched a 'one-family, one-child" 
policy in an effort to contain the population at 1 .2 billion 
by the year 2000. The population growth (once the 
highest in the worfci) has been slashed in half. However, 
much controversy exists around tNs drastk; solution. 
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OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

SOLUTIONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . Poverty in th!rd world countries is compouncied by the 
widening gap between rich and poor nations. 

2. Together, third world countries owe $1 .2 tn'ilion to 
the banks and governments of Industrialized countries 
iil^e the United States, Canada. Japan, and the European 
Community. 

3. With increasing debt, third world nations are cutting 
social services designed to help the poor. Some experts 
suggest tha^ debt payments be decreased or postponed 
to allow these countries to catch up. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

SOLUTIONS TO POVERTY: 

1. Time Magazine in its special January 1989 edition, 
entitled TI-ANET OF THE YEAR: EARTH," suggested 
that industrial countries such as the United States and the 
Soviet Union reduce their nuclear and conventional forces 
to free funds for domestic and foreign aid In the fomi of 
social services and environmental programs. 

2. Experts have suggested that the pressure to increase 
military spencfing be lessened on U.S. allies such as 
Japan. West Qemiany. and France. This would free 
funds, enabling such countries to contribute to "global 
security" by increasing ^ to developing countries, rather 
than building weapons. 

3. Some individuals believe aid for the third world should 
be provided In exchange for reducing deforestation and 
using responsible environmental policies to conserve 
their resources. 
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OUR DIVTOED WORLD 

SOLUTIONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . Economic aid for developing countries must address a 
variety of needs. These indude sodai services, environ- 
mental policies, and sustainable development programs 
tiiat managa resources wisely. 

2. Combining agriculture and forestry in replanting 
programs can provide jobs, protect soils, and incrsasa 
food output and production. 

3. Providing access to fertile land could help feed the 
impoverished citizens of developing countries. 



OUR DIVIDED WORLD 

SOLUTIONS TO POVERTY: 

1 . The environment suffers greatly from the effects of 
rapid population growth and abject poverty. 

2. In tropical countries, the rain forests are being 
destroyed to make room for large scale agricultural 
projects, cattle grazing, and other forms of development. 

3. in 1984, Thomas Lovejoy of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion developed the idea of 'debt for nature* swaps. For 
example, in 1988 the World Wildlife Fund bought $1 
million worth of the Ecuadoran debt. In exchange, 
%vildiife preserves and national paries are protected 
and maintained. 
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Scavenger 
Hunt 



Discovery: A Scavenger Hunt 



A Scavenger Hunt is an exciting way to leara about any topic. 
Designed as a data collecting activity, it is a modvating way to 
encourage students to collect facts and information from a variety 
of sources. Many of ibt items collected or created will encourage 
students to think moie deeply about their topics. 

The intent of the Scavenger Hunt is to prepare students for the section 
on Researching Your Topic. The Scavenger Hunt also provides an 
abundance of information in a variety of ways— pictorials, maps, 
graphs, charts, nwdels, dioramas, poems, tee-shirts, t^ochurcs, rcpons. 
and posters. 

The materials gathered during this activity are valuable for the 
research section. They provide a good resource for qtiick infomiation 
when smdents are problem-solving. Some of the items such as songs, 
charts, and murals may also be displayed or used in the final presenta- 
tions on the last day of the Summit Uyour Summit is going to be a 
school-wide or community event, these di^lays are an excellent way 
to infram others about the issues your class has studied. 



Structuring a Scavenger Hunt 



Introduce this acdvity by asking students if they have ever paiticipated 
in a scavenger hunt Ei^lain that they will wcsk togetto- in teams to 
collect data or create as many of the projects on the Scavenger Hunt 
list as possible, within a given anaount of time. If you would like this 
to be a competitive activity, the group collects the most pomts 
may be declared the winner. 

Divide your class into groups of approximately fbm- students and pass 
out the Sc&venger Hunt list Tell the class they will have sul days to 
gather information and create dieir products. On the seventh day, the 
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points sre tallied and the infonmtion is shared It is recommended 
that some class time be initially provided so that groups may meet and 
woik collectively on their projects. 

After handmg out the Scavenger Hunt infcmnationt give students IS to 
20 minutes to go over die list and plan a strategy. Stress the in^r- 
tance of developing a TEAM STRATEGY. Suggest that they decide 
what steps are needed to successfully complete the task. Tliis might 
include assigning individual duties, establishing a timeline, and 
deciding their total poini goal. Individual jobs might include record 
and tally keeper, researcher, artist, etc. 

Students may also suggest additional projects, that do not appear on 
the Scavenger Hunt list In this case, groups must get yei»r permission 
and have you assign a point value before adding any new suggestions. 

It is helpful to post each group's total point goal. As materials are 
brought in, they can be listed and tallied. This keeps a running total, 
provides a convenient way to check progress, and is a great motivator! 
It also shortens the final tallying process and allows for extra sharing 
time. 

Witiiin two or three days, your classroom may well be overflowing 
with data in a myriad of forms. Some teachers have used their 
hallways tc diqjlay the information. Indeed an effective way to share 
the wealth of facts your students have gathered. 

On the seventii day, tally ibt data and provide class time for sharing 
the final projects. Point values can be assigned according to the 
quality of the product If you deduct points, explain to students why 
and niake suggestions for improvement 



Evaluation of the Activity 



After die Scavenger Hunt is completed, pass out the Discovery 
Evaluation for each student to coo^lete. Allow 10 to 15 minutes for 
gioups to discuss each of the qi^ons, then approximately IS to 20 
minutes for students to complete the evaluation individually. 

The Discovery Evaluation responses will indicate die amount of 
knowledge gained in the hunt and will reveal any further questions die 
students may have. These questions can be pos^ and used to initiate 
the next activity. Researching Your Topic. 
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The Scavenger Hunt and Nothing But the Facts activities ^ nootivate 
students to begin researching the complex piobleois associated with 
their global issue. 

This activity was in^ired by the "Cultural Studies Scries— Teaching 
About Diversity: Latin America,** University of Denver, Center for 
Teaching International Relations. The program uses a similar process 
for helping students leam about la6n America. 
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Our Divided World Discovery: 
A Poverty, Hunger, and 
Overpopulation Scavenger Hunt 



Rules for Scavenger Hunt 



1 . You must woi1( in groups with each member contributing 
equally to the whole group effort. 

2. You can go anywhere that is appropriate to obtain your data. 
Cameras and tape recorders may be used to record information. 
Written summaries of television shows, hand-drawn maps, and 
diagrams are acceptable. 

3. Use primary sources when possible. 

4. The sources of ail data must be recorded. 



Items to Collect and Create 



1 . Collect three to five articles from newspapers or magazines 
that discuss different aspects of poverty (homoiessness, 
unemployment, overpopulation, environmental degradation, 
hunger etc.). (5 points) BONUS: Add 10 points if you include 
a written summary of the articles. 

2. Create a graph that shows the amount of developmental aid 
given to developing countries from 1 970 to present. (1 5 points) 

3. Constaict a mobile M4th pictures and photographs that show 
the results of poverty. (10 points) 

4. Watch television news, a film, or a special program that 
discusses poverty, hunger, overpopulation, or the homeless. 
Create a chart or poster that shares what you learned from the 
show including at least five new facts that you learned about 
the issue of poverty. (10 points) 

BONUS: 5 points for each adcfitional show viewed. 



5. Make a wortd map that shows where the two major poverty 
belts are focated. Write a brief summary about the causes of 
poverty in these areas. The brief summary can be written on 
the map or as an accompanying key. (20 points) 

6. Create a chart that lists the causes of poverty, tnciudeon 
the chart a list of your own solutions to world poverty. 

(15 points) 

7. Draw a picture that illustrates or symbolizes a workl where 
everyone's basic needs are met. (10 points) 

8. Consider the following question— "What if ail people on Earth 
had adequate food, water, shelter, and equal opportunities?" 
List what some of the consequences and /or outcomes might be. 
(1 point for each kiea generated, up to 20 points) 

9. Research and create a skit that portrays life in one of 
America's inner cities or the shanty towns in a major city 
of a developing country. Present your M to the class. 
(25 points) 

1 0. Write a disparity "Alphabet Book" inat includes and /or 
defines temis related to this concept. Include terms related to 
disparity, such as hunger, poverty, homeless, etc. (20 points) 
BONUS: Add an additional 20 points If your alphabet book Is 
illustrated with pictures, tables, and graphs. 

1 1 . Choose three developing countries and graph the aid given 
from the U.S.. U.S.S.R., Japan, and three other countries cf 
your choice. Indicate how that M is earmarited. i.e., military, 
development projects, food, health care, and education. 

(15 points) 

1 2. Make a model of the faveias of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the 
barrios of Mexico, or the shanty towns of Cak^utta, India. 

(25 points) 

1 3. Create a song or poem that informs others about worid 
poverty. Sing the song or read the poem to your class. 
(15 points) 
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1 4. Write a survey of at least five questions on some aspect of 
poverty. Inciude questions Qbo\A solutions to the problem of 
world poverty. Conduct the survey with at least 25 Individuals 
from your school or community. Share your results with your 
class orthe school newspaper. (25 points) 

1 5. Rnd out the number of homeless and unemployed in your 
community. Chart or graph your findings. (15 points) 

1 6. Make a list of organizations that are actively working to 
decrease poverty throughout the world. Include at least 1 0 
organizations, their addresses and telephone numbers. 
(10 points) 

17. Using pictures and/or drawings, illustrate how overpopu- 
lation, hunger, and poverty can affect the environment. 

(20 points) 

1 8. Write a story about a person bom into abject poverty. 
Choose your setting, research the conditions this person lives 
In. and write the story so that it includes facts and information 
about the problems and causes of poverty. (20 points) 

19. Design a poster that informs people about poverty in your 
community. (15 points) 

20. Chart how the U.S. spends money to help the poor in our 
country. (15 points) 

21 . Collect at least five songs that have the theme of poverty, 
the homeless, disparity, overpopulation, and/or hunger. Make a 
*song collage* by putting parts of the song on a tape to play for 
your class. (1 5 points) BONUS: Add 30 points if you accom- 
pany your "song collage" with a vkleo or slide show. 

22. Write and submit an article to your school or dty newspaper 
that Informs people about disparity or an issue of poverty. 

(20 points) 

23. On a map. k)cate the five poorest countries in the world. 
(10 points) BONUS: Add 1 point for each additional fact you 
include about each of the countries. 

24. Find out the national debts of five devetoping countries. 
List their debts on a chart. (1 0 points) 

er|c ^5 
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25. Chart the gross nationai product for the five poorest 
countries of the wortd. Compare their QNP with the five richest 
countries of the worid. (15 points) 

26. Illustrate how tropical environments are being compromised 
by increasus in population and poveity. Draw pictures that 
illustrate each of the challenges that arise from this situation. 
(15 points) 

27. Create a list of things that individuals can do to help alleviate 
poveity In their community, their countiy, or the worid. 

(15 points) 

26. Create a rap that explains the major causes of poverty. 
Perfonn it for the class. (1 5 points) 

29. Organize a fund-raising event to help collect money for a 
local, nationai, or international organization that assists the poor. 

3C. Create your own items for the scavenger hunt. Get your 
teacher's approval for suggested items and together detemiine 
the number cf points possible. 
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Evaluation Sheet for Discovery 



NAME: DATE: 



TEAM MEMBERS: 



1 . What information did you discover tliat indicates how critical 
this problem is? 

! 



2. What was the most Interesting thing you discovered? Why? 



3. Can you find two pieces of iata that pose contradctory 
information about this problem? Ust the sources and the 
differences discovered and why you think they are in conflict. 
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4. Which item or activity gave you the most useful Information? 
Why? 



5. As a resuK of this Scavenger Hunt what new action wilt you 
talce to iTetter understand and heip solve this critical problem? 



6. Describe the strategy used by your group to complete the 
Scavenger Hunt. How did it work? What would you do 
differently next time? 



7. Did you experience any conflict in your group? Describe the 
conflict and how you did or did not resolve it. 



8. What did you like best about this activity? 
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9. What would you Oiange about this activity? 



1 0. During the past week while wotWng on the Divided World 
project I would like to thank .tor . . . 



1 1 . In order to relax right now, I would like to . . . 



12. If I were evaluating my Divided Wortd project work. I would 
say I have earned because . . . 



13. If I were evaluating my group's Divided Wortd project wori<, I 
would say we have earned because . . . 
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Classroom 
Activities: 



Understanding the Problems 
of Poverty 



In Older to help students better understand the problems related to 
the issue of disparity, you may want to do pans or all of the follow* 
ing activity: 



PART 1 — Issues of Disparity 



Explain to students that industrialized countries like the United States, 
Canada, Japan, Australia, and Western Europe represent only 25% of 
the world population, yet consume 80% of the world's resources, such 
as energy and food. Less developed countries, located in the Southern 
Hemisphere, account for 75% of the world population and have access 
to only 20% of the worid resources. This represents a widening gap 
between what some experts refer to as the North and the South. 

To begin this activity, divide your class into two groups. The two 
groups combined will represent the worid peculation. For example. 
75% of your class will represent less developed countries ami 25% of 
tiie class will represent industrialized countries, mostly located in die 
Nonheni Hemisphere. 

Explain that 75% of die class will learn about less developed countries 
and 25% will learn about industrialized countries. 

Once the class has been divided into groups representing industrialized 
countries and less developed countries, assign each group the follow* 
ing countries to study: 

Less develq)ed countries: Brazil. Guatemala, Zambia, Bangladesh, 
Yemen, Ethiopia, Indonesia 
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Industrialized countries: United States. West Germany, and Australia 

You may want to assign individuals to a specific country. Two to four 
students can be assigned to each country, dq)ending on dass size. 
Provide each team widi 2 to 3 days to g^er the following infonnation 
about each of the countries: 

1) Economy 

• average yearly income 

• national debt 

• imports/expoits 

• employment 

2) Government/History 

3) Lifestyle 

•tradition 

• customs 

• religion 

4) Healthcare 

5) Education 

6) Fdod 

Encourage teams to include information on the numbers of poor and 
unemployed in the country they are studying. 

Students can divide the items for research among their team members. 
You might want to ask smdents to record their facts and information 
on notecards. The country and research category should be cleariy 
marked 

Once students have gathered their data, have them decide on a way 
to present the information to the class. Encourage sbulents to use a 
variety of presentadon methods, including visuals such as charts and 
graphs. 

Once all the teams have presented their information, lead students in a 
discussion that coni^ares and contrasts the different countries. 

What differences stand out in their minds? 
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What issues of disparity became ^parent after the infonoatlon was 
presected? 

Collect statistics such as the unemployment rate, number of poor, and/ 
or the national debts. As a class, graph the infomiadon and look for 
similarities and differences. 

For closure, ask students to write one paragraph that describes what 
they learned about the issues of disparity after their study. Share 
writings with the class. 



PART 2 — Experiencing Disparity 



The following activity is adapted from the lesson entitled, "Rich and 
Poox." found in the book TEACHING ABOUT FOOD AND HUNGER, 
33 ACTIVITIES, by George 0. Otero and Gary R. Smith. TTiis book is 
published by the Center for Teaching International Relations, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 1977. It is filled with activities related to food and 
hunger that readily augn^nt "Our Divided World." For more infor- 
mation write to: Center for Teaching International Relations. 
University of Etenvcr. Denver, CO 80208. 

The following simulation is designed to help students empathize with 
those who live in poverty and to create an experience for discussion 
about issues of disparity. 

While students share their information about the countries they have 
sutdied or pursue another activity selected by you, have two pots of 
food heating in the back of the room, one containing a casserole or 
stew tiiat will serve as a ccmiplete meal, the other containing rice. 
Following the activities you have arranged while die food is heating, 
the students are fed. Twenty-five percent of the class (representing 
industrialized countries) receive large portions of the casserole or 
stew. ThisgroupmayalsorecetveseoHidpcmionsif tiiey want The 
remaining stiuients, rq^esenting die less-developed countries, should 
be served small portions of rice. 
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While the class is eaiing, obsexve the students. Are the two groups 
interBCting? What are the students talking about? Did the studentf 
representing the industrialized countries share? Depending on what 
h^pened during lunch, use the following questions to stimulate 
di^ussion: 

1. How did the students representing the less developed countries feel 
when they saw what they had to eat? 

2. How did the two groups react toward each other? 

3. Based on the group they represented, ask students to describe the 
following: 

a. How would you view your future? 

b. What goals might you have for yourself? 

c. list words that could describe your view of the world. 

4. What problems arise when you have a world of "haves" and "have 
nuts'"' How could some oi these problems be solved? 

5. What was realistic about the experience? Unrealistic? 

For closure, you might have students write one or two paragraphs that 
describe their feelings after participating in this activity. 

Note: You may want to save enough of the casserole or stew so that 
the other group can also have a Ml meal. For an added twist, have the 
students representing the industrialized countries serve the "poor". 
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Map Activity 



Where in the World? 

A Brief Geography Lesson 



This activity will provide students with the oppoitunity to develop 
map-reading skills. Bach student will seed a small map of the world 
that includes longitude and kdtude lines. You should have a large 
world map to demonstrate your explanations. 

First, explain the concepts of longitude and latitude to the students. 
You might want to share the fact that these imaginaxy lines enable 
us K> locate any point on earth. Latitude lines run around the world 
parallel to the equator. Hie equates has a ladtude of 0 degrees. The 
North Pole has a ladtude of 90 degrees north, somedmes shown as -^90 
degrees. The South Pole has a ladtude of 90 degrees south, which is 
sometimes written -90 degrees. Ask students to locate the equator, 
and the North and South Poles. 

Longitude lines run north and south. Most nations count longitude 
east aiui west beginning with an imaginary line at Greenwich, 
England. Greenwich lies at 0 degrees longitude. A place halfway 
around the worid fsom Greenwich is at 180 degrees longitude. The 
earth is divided into two bemi^heres, each with ISO degrees. Longi- 
tude locadons west of Greenwich are referred to as west longitude and 
those east of Greenwich have east longitude locations. Ask students to 
locate Greenwich, and areas east and west of Greenwich as well 

Once students imderstand the concq^ts of longitude and ladtude, ask 
them to look at d^ir maps and find the longitude and ladtude of miajor 
cities such as Los Angeles, New Ycak, Miami, ot Seattle. Have them 
look feat a country and give ibt coordinates which the nadon encom- 
passes. When students are able to identify die correct meridians, they 
are ready to toove on fo the next activity. 
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Ask students to individually ccHisider one place in the world where 
their global problem is e^)ecially severe. They could consider cities, 
countries, oceans, continents, etc. Instruct students that they are not 
to share with others where their trouble spot is located. When they 
have decided upon their global problem area, they then need to 
determine the latitude and Icmgitude of this location. It is now time 
for geognq>hy riddles! Students will, one at a time, tell the class the 
longitude and ladtude degrees of their particular spot Gass members 
are to locate these meridians cm their maps and tell die name of the 
place. The stialent who has given the meridian points must validate 
the responses, and also must share the specific nature of the global 
problem at that location. Yo-a may also ask students to draw or note 
on their maps information they have learned to date. Additional dau 
can be added ?5 it accumulates. 
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Where in the World? 

A Brief Geography Lesson 



This activity will acquaint you with map-reading skills. You will 
need a small map of the world that Includes longitude and 
latitude meridians. 

To read maps, you'll need to understand the concepts of 
longitude and latitude. These are helpful imaginary lines that 
enable us to locate any point on earth. Latitude Rnes mn 
around the world parallel to the equator The equator has a 
latitude of 0 degrees. The North Pole has a latHude of 90 
degrees north, sometimes shown as 4-90 degrees. The South 
Pole has a latitude of 90 degrees south, which is sometimes 
written -90 degrees. Locate the equator and the North and 
South Poles on your map. 

Longitude lines run north and south. Most nations count longi- 
tude east and longitude west, t)eginning with an Imaginary line 
at Greenwich, England. Greenwich lies at 0 degrees longitude. 
A place halfway around the world from Greenwich is at 180 
degrees longitude. The earth is divided into two hemispheres, 
each consisting of 1 60 degrees. Longitude locations west of 
Greenwich are referred to as west longitude and those east of 
Greenwich as east longitude. Locate Greenwich on your map. 
Identify some west and east longitude locations on your map. 

To further practice the concepts of longKude and latitude, look at 
your map and find the longitude and latitude of major cities such 
as Los Angeles. New York. Miami, or Seattle. Look for a coun- 
try and give the expanse of latitude and longitude meridans 
which the nation encompasses. 
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Next, consider one pface in the worfd where a global problem is 
especially severe. You may want to consider cities, countries, 
oceans, continents, etc. Do not share with others where your 
trouble spot is located. When you have deckled upon your 
global problem area, next determine the latitude and longitude 
of that location. It is now time for geography riddlesi When it 
is your turn, tell the rest of the dass the tongftude and latitude 
degrees of your spot. Your class members are to locate the 
meridians on their maps and tell the name of the place you have 
chosen. You will need to validate their responses and also 
share the nature of the global problem at your location. Enjoy 
guessing your classmates* riddles as well. 
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Research and 

Independent 

Study 



Self-Directed Learning: 
Researching a Global Issue 



In the following activity, students have the opportunity to direct their 
own learning. Students will pursue a topic of personal interest, 
develop their own approach to research, and create their own project 
design. The intention of the self-directed activity is to let students 
assume responsibility for their learning. They will enjoy pursuing a 
topic of special interest to them while mastering independent learning 
sidlls, useful both within the classroom and without 

Students will progress through a five*step process. Krst, provide 
students with cq>ies of Steps to Self-Directed Learning and the Inde- 
pendent Project Contract located on the following pages. Introduce 
each of the steps by having a brief class discussion to clarify and 
explain what is expected of them and also to address any questions 
they might have. You may want to brainst(»m possibilities for study 
widi the entire class. Students can refer to the list as a starting point 
when choosing their tsspics. You may also want students to keep their 
self-directed learning papas in some sort of file folder. The entire 
process can span from one to three weeks. 

After completion of their indepemtent research and in-class presen- 
tations, you may want to suggest that students share their knowledge 
with other classes, other schools, or create community fonims. Or, 
you and your students may decide to wait for Step 2 of the Summit 
process to share their research in small groups. 

To bring closure to this unit, you might ask your class what they have 
learned about being a creative and independent learner and how the 
skills used in this lesson can be applied to "everyday life.** 
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Steps to Self-Directed Learning 



Researching a Global Issue: 



From your previous activities with the Fact Cards arrd the 
Scavenger Hunt, you have acquired a lot of information at>out 
your global topic. You will now have the opportunity to select 
one aspect of this topic that twids special concern for you. 
What have you encountered so far that was particularly 
Interesting? Is there something more you would like to find 
out about? 

STEPl 

So that you can Independently direct your own learning, you will 
first need to decide upon your topic. Select one aspect of the 
global problem that intrigues you. You may instantly know what 
you would like to study or you may want to refer back to the 
Fact Cards or the Scavenger Hunt for kieas. Once you have 
determined your area of interest, narrow your topic down so that 
It is manageable to research. Get your teacher's approval 
before you begin Step 2. 

STEP 2 

To complete Step 2, you will need to make decisions about two 
Important aspects of your project. First, determine at least three 
things that you want to learn. To do this, write your topic down 
c.n a piece of paper, then list a minimum of three Items you are 
curious about. Pert^aps you will want to answer the questions: 
who, what, when, where and why as they relate to the subject. 
Perhaps you have questions that spring to mind Immediately. 
Once you begin researching, you may change your mind about 
some of the original questions you listed, or something else may 
appear Intriguing. Do go ahead and pursue your new Interests if 
this shoukJ occur. However, it's important to begin your 
research with a focus. 

After you have written what you want to know about your topic, 
write a paragraph explaining what your final achievement will 
be. Pertiaps you %vill create a model or a demonstration that will 
explain your subject. Be creative and devetop an end product 
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product that will be fun and interesting for you to do. For 
exaniple, make a model, write a song, do a collage, or make 
up a story or skit that includes factual information. 

STEPS 

Once you have determined your topic and what you want 
to team about it. you need to gather information. Data can 
come from t)ooks, but it can also be found in a variety of other 
sources. Your research will be enjoyable if you use many 
different approaches to gathering information, kientify three 
ways to gather data. You may want to choose from among 
the following, or create your own suggestions: 

• Call a nearby university or other organization to 
determine if someone there is knowledgeable about 
your topic. If so, conduct a telephone interview. To 
do this, you will need to make a fist of questions ahead 
of time so that you are fully prepared before speaking 
with the expert. 

• Use your school or city library. Do not rely strictly on 
encyclopedias or books. Ask your librarian to help you 
locate governmental documents, films, videotapes, 
magazines, and newspapers that may contain infor- 
mation you need. 

• Watch for pertinent television or radio shows. Check 
the educational television station in your area to find out 
what their programming includes. 

• Your teacher can order films and videotapes on your 
topic from the educational service ^strict nearest your 
school. You may want to request that either you or 
your instoictor took through the film catatogue to 
detennine what might be of value to your research. 

• Conduct a survey at school or in your neighboriiood 
where you ask people pertinent questions. Record their 
answers on a survey form that you create. 

What are other suggestions you might have for finding the 
infonnation you will need? Write on a piece of paper the three 
approaches you will use in your data collection. 
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STEP 4 

Now that you have determined your topic and how youMt 
condict your research, you are ready to compiete an 
Independent Project Contract. TNs wiii provide both you and 
your teacher with an overview of your entire setf-directed 
teaming experience. Piease compiete the fottowing form and 
have your teacher initial it. Enjoy teaming independently I 
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Independent Project Contract 



Student Name . — 

Date . — — 

Project _ 

Title 

Planned Completion Date 

Three items you will learn about your topic: 
1. 

2. 

3. 

Three information sources you will use: 
1. 

2. 

3. 
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Final Product: 



Project Timeline: List what you will accomplish and when: 



Presentation: Descril>e what you will share with the rest of the 
class and when you will do the sharing: 



Teacher initial: 
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STEPS 

After you have completed your in-ciass presentation, you can 
then evaluate the quality of your work Your fnstnjctor will 
provkie you with feedback as well. The following form can i>e 
used by both you and your teacher to determine wtiat is done 
well and what is in need of Improvement. 



Evaluation of Self-Directed 
Learning Experience 



Student name: 



Process Evaluation 



1. Used time effectively In class: 

1 2 3 4 5 

iMSttimo effective Most time effective 

Comments: 



2. Used tinte effectively outside of class: 

1 2 3 4 5 

Leafittimeeffactivtt Mocttim* •Hedive 

Comments: 
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Project Evaluation 



1. Used a variety of tftfterent information sources: 

1 2 3 4 5 

On* infoimatian sourw Fh»Ofmof» 

intonnatian GOuioM 

Comments: 



2. Completed project according to tlie project timeline: 



1 

ProjMnot 
onttrset 



5 

Compiled 



Comments: 



3. Showed effort: 
1 2 

No effort 



4 



5 

ExMltenttffort 



Comments: 



4. Creativity: 

A. Fluency (number of ideas) 

B. Flexibility (different ways 
of sharing Ideas) 

C. Originality (uniqueness) 

D. Elaboration (development of ideas) 
Commetits: 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



5. Other Comments: 
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Youth Summit 



Overview of a Youth Summit 



Once students have completed thee- research, they are ready to begin 
the Summit process. Tlie Summit uses a problem-solving appioach 
that encourages the use of creative and critical tfaiBldng skills. The 
particular model outlined for the Summit pinocess is a synthesis cf the 
work of E. Paul Torrance, Alex Osborne, md Bob Stanish. Some 
aspects have been adapted to fit the needs of the Summit. 

The Summit is designed to encourage students to take action. It also 
serves to alleviate any frustration, anxiety, and/or fear that may havs 
built up as a result of the in-depth research done in the previous 
activities. 

By going through the Summit process, students will develop the skills 
inherent to effective problem solving. The process stretches students 
to engage in higher cognitive functioning, to learn to work effectively 
in groups, and to improve their communication and writing skills. 
Most important, it moves students from the level of theory to the level 
of practical application. 



Structuring a Youth Summit: 



Time 




The entire process, including the final presentations, will take approxi- 
mately 8 to 12 hours. This can be structured as a Summit or it can be 
extended over a week-long period. We reconomcnd a two- to tfiree- 
day Summit to focus student interests and to provide unintemipted 
time for concentrated exploration. However, tiiis is not always 
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possible. Conducting the Summit over a one-week period can work 
weU» especially if you provide time to review the previous day's work 
and facilitate closure at the end of each working period. 



Materials 



We recommend that each student be provided with a copy of the 
Summit Journal. This outlines the problem-solving process and 
provides a place for your class to record their efforts, 'jfhis becomes 
a valuable evaluation tool and should be checked at various intervals 
throughout the Summit Additional materials include butcher p^jer 
and colored marking pens. Art supplies and reference materials should 
also be available. 



Establishing Problem-Soiving Groups 



We recommend groups of four to five students. If cooperative learn- 
ing is new to your students, you might consider setting up groups of 
three. The grouping works best if it is heterogeneous in terms of 
ability and talents. You may want to have students work in the same 
groups as were arranged for the Scavenger Hunt activity. 



Work/Display Area 



If you are holding the Summit in your classroom, establish work/dis- 
play areas for each group. Tables work best; however, desks can be 
put in a circle or square. If possible, provide wall and counter space 
so that students may display the infctmation gathered during the 
Scavenger Hunt and Self-Directed Learning. Students will also be 
displaying information generated during the problem-solving process. 
You may want to establish one main resource area where books, 
pamphlets, posters, and articles may be stored for easy access 
throughGUt the Summit 
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Problem-Solving Process 



You will want to familiarize students with the problem-solving process 
before the Summit See the next section. Facilitator's Guide, for more 
detailed information. For easy reference, we hdve included an agenda 
with cpproidunate times. 

Introduce each step to the entire class, and then have the students 
begin the process. Establish a time limit, then add more time if 
needed. Some groups may woik through the process faster than 
others. You can give them instructions for going on to the next step. 

As students woik through the process, move from one group to the 
next to observe interaction. Qarify the process when necessary, help 
resolve group conflicts if they arise, and provide needed information 
or directions for finding it 



Preparing Presentations 



At the onset of the Summit explain to students that each group will be 
responsible for planning a 10- to 15-minute presentation for the class. 
This presentaticn will focus on inf<»ming oth^ of the problem they 
have worked on and their prc^x>sed solutions. Students should start 
thinking about this at the onset They are encouraged to be creative in 
the manner with which they present tiieir material. Encourage them to 
use charts, graphs, illustrR*ions. pictures, skits, poems, songs, dances, 
or stories to teach the others. Hxey might also consider ways to get 
their classmates involved in helping them carry out their solutions. 

At the conclusion of each presentation, allow time for questions or 
suggestions from the audience. This period can take up to tiiree hours 
depending upon the number of groups sharing and the lengUi of the 
presentations. Group presentations often range from five to twenty 
minutes. 

You may also decide tiiat your snidents should share their work with 
other classrooms, schools, parents, and/or community members. To 
manage this step, ask students to submit an outline of their project for 
your approval. Also, students will need time to rehearse. Much of die 
materials produced during the Scavenger Hunt can serve as visual 
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displays; however, some groups may need additional time to develop 
props, costumes, chaxts, and hand-outs. 



Taking Action 



This is the most excitiiYg pan of the process. Heie students take action 
and begin effecting change. It may be necessaiy to set aside time each 
week for students to woric on their action plans. There are a myriad of 
possibilides for taking action and you may find your class involved in 
creating a game, snaking a fihs, writing a book, stardng a newsletter, 
raising money for a project, conducting research, getting signatures for 
a petition, surveying the community, or making public service 
announcements for a local television station, to name a few of the 
possible outcomes. 
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NOTE: The processes and times shown on the following page are 
Q^ly suggestions. You are encouraged to mrke adaptations to fit 
your needs and classroom simations. 
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Our Only Earth 



Youth Summit Agenda 

(Suggested Hmes) 

STEP 1 — Introduction/Problem Exploration 

(30 minutes) 

STEP 2 — Sharing Research (1-1.5 hours) 

STEP 3 — Brainstomiing Problems (30 minutes 

to one hour) 

STEP 4 — Brainstorming Solutions (30 minutes 

to one hour) 

STEP 5 — Evaluating Solutions (1 - 1.5 hours) 
STEP 6 — Carrying Out Solutions (1-1.5 hours) 
STEP 7 — Presenting Solutions (1 - 3 hours) 
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Facilitator's Guide: 
Youth Summit 
Process 



STEP 1— Introduction/ 

Problem Exploration 



GOAL: To share feelings, thoughts, and ideas surrounding the 
global issue. 

OBJECTIVES: To communicate feelings, thoughts, and ideas 
conccming the issues surrounding the problem. 

TIME : Approximately 30 minutes. 

PROCESS: Begin by introducing the problem-solving process to 
be used throughout the Summit It is helpful to go ova- each of the 
seven steps. Students can follow along in their Sunhnit Journal, which 
serves as a guide as well as a place to record their progress. These 
journals are also helpful in evaluating students' work. 

(OPTIONAL): Depending upon the age and experience of your 
class, you may want to practice the problem-solving process with a 
problem that students arc currently trying to resolve, ie.. improving 
grades or saving money. This trial run will fiuniliarize students with 
the key exponents of effective problem-solving and usually takes 
about one hour of class time. 

No matter how you introduce the problem-solving process, emphasize 
the need fm students to wor!; together in a cooperative and collabor- 
ative manner. For information on implementing cooperadve learning 
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in the classroom, refer to the woik of Roger T. Johnson and David W. 
Johnson. Their books are helpful in structuring cooperative learning in 
the classroom: Learmng Together and Alone, Circles ofLearmng. 

Once students axe familiar with the Summit process, initiate Step 1 
by having them vesxsA their individual reflections on their particular 
global issue. Ask them to write in their Journals any feelings, 
thoughts, ideas, images, and/or fears about this issue. 

After students have an opportunity to reflect, allow time for sharing 
with naembcrs in their groups. You may also want to provide time 
for a classroom discussion. If so, have each group choose someone 
to summarize their discussion for the benefit of the whole group. 
Remind students that each time information is shared with the whole 
group, a new spokesperson will be selected. Encourage stinlents to 
record any new bits of information, key ideas, or insights that emerge 
during the sharing. 
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STEP 2— Sharing Research 



GOAL: To learn torn others about the issue. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• Share research infonnation. 

• Categorize key ideas generated by the group. 

• List any unanswered questions. 

• Develop strategies for discovering answers to any unanswered 
questions. 

TIME: 1-1.5 hours. 

PROCESS: In this step, students share their independent 
research, completed in the previous activity (self-directed learning), 
with members of their problem-solving groups. After the presentations 
and sharing of research, have students categori s key ideas and 
infonnation on a Data Retrieval Chart An example is given below. 
Have students make their own chart on a large piece of butcher paper. 
This information can be posted in the group's work area. 



Satrple Data Retrieval Chart 



Name 


Who 


What 


When 


Where 


Why 







































To coQq>lete the Data Retrieval Chart, each student summarizes and 
inserts tiie information in the impropriate categories. They begin by 
each pladng their name in the coixect column and tiien completing one 
horizontal section of the chart Each student, then, should contribute a 
who, what, when, where, and why fact to tiie chart The completed 
chart organizes and categorizes facts and information for easy' 
reference during die Summit process. 
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Once students have shared their Independent Research Projects and 
have filled out the Data Retrieval Chart, you niay want to allow time 
for each of the problem-solving groups to share their data and informa- 
tion with the entire class. Have problem-solving groups designate a 
NEW spokesperson. 

As each group reports informadon, ask the other groups to indicate 
if they have listed similiar infonnation. If so, they should marie this 
information so that it is not repeated again, but simply acknowledged. 
Groups are encouraged to add to their Data Retrieval Qiarts as new 
infoimadon emerges. 

An additional use for the Data Retrieval Oim is to have sQidents 
consider their global issue torn diverse viewpoints. Students can 
first suggest a variety of indivUiuals or organizations involved in their 
issue. For example, one issue might be the distribution of food to 
hungry people living in a country undergoing a civil war. Some of 
the people involved in this issue might be the local people who arc 
hungry, members from FAO (Food and Agricultural Organization), 
workers from UNICEF, political and military leaders, and individuals 
in the Northern Hemisphere who donate money to help feed the poor. 
Each student could think of one group to list under the "name" section 
of the grid. Smdents can then add each group's perspective as they 
complete the who, what, when, where, why portions of the chart. 
Discussion can follow the sharing of the new perspectives involved. 
Point out to the students that there are always two or more sides to 
each issue. 
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STEP 3 — ^Brainstorming Problems 



GOAL: To hrainstorm problems related to the issue. 

OBJECTIVE: 

• Identify specific problems by brainstorming sab-problems and 
contingent problems related to the situation. 

• View the problems from a variety of perspectives. 

• Choose a problem to solve. 

• Define the problem. 

TIME: Approximately 30 minutes to one hour. 

PROCESS: Identifying the prob!r.^.s related to this global issue 
is one of the most unpoitant steps of the creative problem-solving 
process. Defining the problem properly will determine the quality 
and appropriateness of the students' solutions. 

Introduce this step by emphasizing the importance of problem iden- 
tification. Remind students that in identi^g problems associated 
with this issue, it is important to view the problem from all angles. It 
is helpful to think about how people, nations, plants and animals are 
affected by this issue. Ask smdents to consider issues fiom different 
points of view. 

Next, ask small groups to tiiink about all of the problems related to the 
issue. Funiliarize students witii the rules of brainstorming, stressing 
tiie importance of withholding judgenoent, ''piggybacking** on others* 
ideas, and freewheeling. Allow the groups approximately 15 to 20 
minutes to brainstorm. 

Afterwards, suggest that groups review the list of problems they 
generated. At this point, some problenss may be combined or 
elaborated, as well as new ones listed. 

Allow time for small groups to decide which of the listed problemis 
tiiey are most into^^ted in solving. Once each gmisp has chosen a 
problem, they are ready to move on to problem definition. 

To define the problem, students need to think of different ways to state 
the problem. It is sometijnes isasier to generate solutions when the 
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problem is posed as a question rather than a statement Ask students 
to think carefully about the verb they use in their definition. A strong 
verb will focus their energies. An example might be: How can we 
^crease hunger problems in our community? On In what ways can 
we inform our community about the problems facing the hungiy and 
homeless in our community? Have students experiment with the use 
of different verbs when selecting their quesdons and ask them to 
answer the questions in this section of their Summit Journal. They 
will undoubtedly note that as diey change their definition, the focus 
for solutions will also change. 

As each group defines their problem, move about from group to group, 
checking for strong verb usage and making sure they are on the right 
track. 

Once students have completed the task, allow time for reviewing 
infomiation and facts, keeping in mind the specific problem they have 
chosen. New questions may arise, and students may find they need 
more infomiation before they can generate solutions. If so, groups 
should plan a strategy for gathering new information. Depending on 
how many groups need to do more research, you may want to allow 
additional classroom time or have students complete the research as 
homework. 
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STEP 4 — ^Brainstorming Solutions 



GOAL: To brainstorm creative solutions to the problcm. 

OBJECnVES: 

• Apply the brainstonning process for generating solutions. 

• Generate many ideas, simple or complex. 

TIME: Approximately 30 minutes to one hour. 

PROCESS: Provide problem-solving groups with approximately 
20 minutes to discuss possible solutions. Ranind students that the 
goal of teainstorming is to generate as many ideas as possible. 
Emphasize the importance of withholding judgment while deliber- 
ating. For now, they can let their creativity soar, wild and crazy ideas 
are acceptable. One of those ideas, after a little revision, just might 
be the solution they are looking for. Remind students not to overlook 
sunple ideas; solutions can range from sms^Xt to complex, and some- 
times the simplest solutions are the best! Encourage smdcnts to 
combine solutions or add onto the ideas of others. 

As students come up with ideas, have them say their plans aloud while 
at the same time writing them down on scrap paper. Place all pieces of 
paper in the center of the group, to use in Step 5. Students naay also 
want to record their ideas in their Summit Journals. Allow additional 
time if groups are still brainstorming after 20 minutes. 
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STEP 5— Evaluating Solutions 



GOAL: To decide which solutions might be the best for solving the 
stated problem. 

OBJECTIVE: 

• Decide on the top two ideas. 

• Evaluate possible positive and negative outcomes. 

• Evaluate possible long- and shon-teim consequences. 

• Evaluate solutions and make a Hnal determination regaiding the 
"best" solution. 

TIME: 1-1.5 hours. 

PROCESS: Provide small groups with about 10 minutes to 
decide on the top two solutions. These solutions should be listed in 
order on Uie Evaluation Grid located in theu* Summit Journal and 
shown below. 



Youth Summit Solution Evaluation Process 



Rank in order 
your top 2 
•otUlontand 

m 


POSmVE OUTCOMES ♦ 

Uit3poeltiv« 

QueoomMforMCh 


ICOAmE OUTCOMES* 
UttSntgativt 
oUoQimttorMch 
•oHiUon 


MSSIBLE iNCRT* 1 L0NQ*TailCQHt£QUQ(C8: 

tlw osntiquinoii IM might mul from 
ttoimpftmMWkmolyourtolu^ 
lO-.andSO^fiMrtimfniM. Putt-t^or^by 
Mch QonMqu«n0t to ttgiVfy 
poiitivt or MKttfhrt. 








1YCAR 


•YEAftt 


tf YEARS 


HYEARS 


$OUmONI2; 















(HKMJPTOftC: QROVP MEMBERS: 



SPEOFIC GROUP attOENQE: 
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Once the tc^ solutions have been selected, students begin the 
evaluation process. Fot each solution listed, students will go through 
the following three steps: 

• POSmVE OUTCOMES — Students list four or five of the 
possible positive outcoooes. Positive outcomes should be 
considered fiom various points of view. 

• NEGATIVE OUTCOMES — Students list four or five of the 
possible negative outcomes. This can be looked at fiom the 
different points of view examined in step one if applicable. 

• POSSIBLE SHORT & LONG TERM CONSEQUENCES- 
In this step, smdents forecast the possible consequences that 
might result from the implementation of their solutions over 
a 1-, 10-, and 20-year time frame. For each consequence, 
students should put a + or - to signify a positive or negative 
consequence. 

Once students have completed the evaluation process, have problem- 
soKing groups decide which is the best solution in light of the positive 
and negative outcomes, including the possible short- and long-term 
consequences. 

Suggest that small groups discuss their final solution. Encoumge them 
to ask if the solution clearly reflects the thinking of the entire group. 
Changes might also now become apparent Students oiay need to 
modify their solutions based upon the possible outcomes and conse- 
quences. Have students answer the questions on Modifying Your 
Solution in their Sunomit Journals. 
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STEP 6— Carrying Out Solutions 




GOAL: lb develop an action plan for caxrying out the solution. 



• Biainstonn different ways to cany om the solution. 

• Create a step-by-step plan for carrying out the solution. 

• Brainstorm ways to inform others about tliis problem and suggested 
solutions. 

TIME: 1 - 1.5 hours. 

PROCESS: Thomas Edison once said that creative work is 
"... one percent inspiration and ninety-nine percent perspiration." 
Remind students that this is the most important part of their work. 
Here, their creadvity will be taxed as they discover ways to carry out 
their solutions. While this step demands much work, it is also the 
most gratifying part of the process since students become empowered 
to take action. 

Remind students that a good part of their efforts will include inform- 
ing people about the problem and their proposed solutions. This 
can be done through a variety of ways including songs, artwork* 
poems, stories, plays, newspaper articles, petitions, letter writing, 
and editorials. 

This is also tiie time when students generate various ways to apply 
their theories. These might include a letter-writing campaign, adopt- 
ing a concern, or developing an organization that informs other youth 
about this problem and what they can do. 

Fund raising is another possible project The funds can ^ven be used 
to support students' projects and concerns. It's an excellent way to 
inform others as well as a practical way for students to see their work 
in action. You might want to spend time brainstorming possible fund 
raising cations as a whole group. Suggestions include: raffles, selling 
students' art work, information booths at local and cfHnmunity events, 
car washes, and/or bake sales. 

At past Summits, students have generated a wide variety of projects. 
These include: making a game about die effects of plastics on the 
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environment, writing a book about the issues suiroumiisg tropical 
defoiestation with solutions itom students around the wcdd, creating a 
worldwide network of youth interested in working together to save the 
tropical rainforests, writing letters to congressmen, setting up a booth 
^ a local carnival to inform iiidividuals about the ocean crisis, creating 
a public service announcement, and making short films to inform 
people about wildlife's struggle to survive. 

Once small groups have their ideas, allow 20 to 30 minutes for deve- 
loping their Group/Individual Acdon Plans. Hiese are included in the 
Summit Journals and should be completed by each student These 
action plans require stiulents to list each of the steps they need to take 
in order to carry out their solutions, as well as to identify the person 
responsible for each part of the action plan. Students will also create a 
timeline to indicate when they anticipate the completion of each step. 
Finally, students are able to reflect on what the end results of their 
efforts might be. This is cause for celebration! 

Examples of the forms that the students will complete for Step 6 
follow on the next two pages: 
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You will now need to ofganize how to carry out your group's solution. 
Each of you will have iiKiividual tasks to complete. On the fonn 
below, write down your group action plan. 



Youth Summit Group Action Plan Form 
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Group Topic: 



Group Members: (Please list first and last names.) 



Describe the specific problem your group decided to solve: 



List your best solution: 



List the specific steps your group will take to carry out the solution, 
beginning with what you will do first, second, third, and so on. Also 
list the name of the group member who will be responsible for doing 
each step: 



Create a timeline stating dates of completion for the steps listed above: 



Describe the end itsult of your efforts. What exactly will you have 
accomplished? 
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Individual Commitment 



On the foUowiog fons« state the re^nsibilities you took on as part of 
your personal contribution toward solving a global problem. 



Youth Summit Statement of Individual 
Commitment to Work on an Area of 
Global Concern 

Name: 

Area of Global Concern: 

List the commitments you made to your group at the Summit: 



Please describe below any additional commitments you would like to 
make and pursue independently: 



Signature: Date: 

Thank you for your efforts to make the w(rfd a better place! 
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STEP 7— Presenting Solutions 



GOAL: lb develop presentadons that inform others at>out the 
issue and the plan of acdon. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• Suggest various ways to present infonnation and solutions. 

• Teach at least 10 facts to the audience. 

• Actively engage the audience in learning about the issue and in 
taking action. 

TIME: l-3hours. 

PROCESS: Allow time for students to present infonnation about 
the problem and their solutions to the class. Students might use some 
of the products from the Scavenger Hunt or Independent Research to 
teach others about the problem. Encourage the use of charts, diagrams 
and illustrations. Poetry, songs, raps, or skits can also be a great 
way to infonn others. Emph;isizc the need to develop dynamic and 
interesting presentations that encourage audience participation. 

To help the students prepare a presentation, the following three steps 
are included in their Summit Journals: 

Step 1 : Determine how you will inform \\\e audience abOLst your 
group's specific problem. What will you say or do to begin your 
presentation and how will you explain the issue you have 
addressed? 
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Step 2: Outline beiow how you plan to descrltie your solution 
and action plan to the audience. Select at least two of the 
strategies listed below to include in your presentation. 



Presentation Stategies: 

charts, graphs, tables 
posters 

illustrations, photographs 
cartoons 

poems, songs, raps 
sidts, plays, simulations 



data sheets 

booklets, pamphlets, handouts 
overtiead transparencies 
slides, video, music 
aucfience participation 



Outline of your solution and action plan: 



Step 3: If appropriate, how can your group engage the support 
of the audience in implementing your solution? List ways that 
your group could involve community members, business and 
industry, local schools, parents, and organizations that might 
give support. Prepare to share this as part of your presentation. 



After the students have prepared their presentations, they naay want to 
go "on the read" with thcna. Exhibits can be set up in the school or 
public library so other students can see thent Talk to your principal 
about holding a school-wide assembly. There niay be other students 
who want to get involved in the activities. A Parent Night or Com- 
munity Night could be set up to inform others, r<A only about the 
issues, but also about what students have been domg to resolve them. 
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In Conclusion: 



The actual implementation of solutions may be a year long, or longer, 
process for some of your students. You may find that your class will 
be involved throughout the school year. You may wonder how you 
could possibly take any more classroom time fcs* this issue. However, 
many of the activities can be integrated with other areas. For example, 
writing will umloubtedly be an activity that all groups will participate 
in. Public speaking can also be inc(Hporated into tl^ solution-finding 
process. Students may get involved with state lawmakers and leam 
about the legislative process m they may conduct scientific research 
through local zoos, water protection agencies, or universides. Posters 
and art work might be developed as a visual means of conmiunicating 
infonnation. likewise, snidcnts may want to write a song, perform a 
play or choreograph a dance relating to their topic. They may also 
wish to survey pertinent people or obtain feedback on their proposed 
solutions. 

The possibilities for integrating this material into all content areas are 
limitless. But more importandy, we have found that through this "real 
life" content and the process of problem-solving and acnially imple- 
menting solutions, smdents become highly motivated toward learning 
in general. In addition, students are niore creative and willing to take 
risks. Even the unmotivated learner begins to shine as he/she is able to 
indcpcndcntiy take responsibility for learning. Parents report that their 
children have begun reading newsp^)ers and watching educational 
television. Students become more involved in school, in the commu- 
nity, and in the world. And most importantly, they recognize tiicir 
place as caretakers of one anodier and of the planet 

It is imperative tiiat die next generation have die skill and ability to 
effectively deal with Uie global challenges that will face them. The 
purpose of this sales is to instill in students an awareness of die 
importance of taking action Uiat will have a long-term, beneficial 
effect on die entire planet As problems become more and more 
conunon, it is hq>ed diat die next generation will have die sensitivity, 
the skills, and die desue to solve diem. Our future, and our children's 
future, truly depend on what happens today. 
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Introduction 



A creative probiem-soMng process will be used to structure 
your efforts towards findirtg and then implementing solutions to 
your global challenge. This process provides a way to capture 
your dreams and hopes by putting them In a practical form that 
enables you to make positive contributions to your community 
and the world community, today and in the future. 



STEP 1— Problem Exploration 




Reflect for a moment on the many things you have learned 
about your global issue. Also reflect on how that information 
made you feel. Did you feel frightened or ovenwhelmed from the 
scope of the problem? Do you have concern for the well-being 
of others? In the space provided below, write down your 
feelings and thoughts about this issue. Include Images, ideas, 
fears, or anything else associated with the problem. 



In small groups, discuss your feelings and thoughts sun^ounding 
this issue. Note how your feelings are similar to. or different 
from, other members* In the group. Be prepared to summarize 
your group discussion for the benefit of the whole class. 
Choose a spokesperson. 

Record the key ideas of your group on the back of this page or 
on a new sheet of paper. During the discussion, add any new 
bits of Information to your list. 
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STEP 2— Sharing Research 



Each group member will be asked to describe to the others his/ 
her independent research project. Use the Data Retrieval Chart 
(see sample below) to categorize the Information you have 
teamed as a result of the presentations. Each member's name 
should be Ksted in the Name column, and then for each person 
the who, what, when, where and why facts from their wortt. 
Also keep records of any new questions that come up. C^scuss 
ways to find the answers and assign responsibilities. O lOose a 
new spokesperson to present your Data Retrieval Chart to the 
entire class. 



DATA RETRIEVAL CHART 

Name Who What When Where 



Why 
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STEP 3 — ^Brainstorming Problems 



Step 3 has two aspects: the first is to identify the many 
problems associated with your issue and the second is to define 
the specific problem which your group decides to address. 
By identifying the problems surrounding the issue, the proper 
definition can be determined, which Influences the quality and 
appropriateness of your solutions. 

In your group, brainstorm the problems related to your global 
issue. List your ideas below. 
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Now go back and review your list. What problems go together' 
Cross out any problems that are repeated. Add new ones that 
may come up as you review the list. As a group, decide which 
problem to solve. 
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BRAINSTORMING PROBLEMS (cant) 



Problem Definition 



On'i of the ways to clarify a probiem is to phrase it as a 
question. Restating your prDt>!em as a questioti will make it 
clear and definite. This wiii also direct you to possible solutions. 
For example, if your issue Is the disposal of waste products in 
your dty, several questions could be formulated, such as: 

• How can we educate our community about its waste 
disposal problem? 

• in what ways could we reduce the amount of waste our 
community generates? 

• How can we limit the amount of disposable products 
used in our community? 

• What kind of recycling program couki we create locally? 

There couW be many other questions as well. As you can see 
by restating your problem as a question, the focus becomes 
more clear and you may be better prepared to seek answers. 
These answers will later suggest solutions which will lead you to 
a specific group project. For now, however, the task is to take 
your issue and turn It into a question. On the space provided 
below, write your group's issue: 



Worthing individually, take a couple of minutes to come up with 
two or three possible questions. You wiii want to include a 
strong action-oriented word i.i each of your questions such as 
any of the following: 

educate reduce enhance 

Ijmit inform promote 

decrease involve publicize 
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Write two or three questions that restate your issue on the 
following lines. Choose one of the action words above, or better 
yet, generate some of your own for each question you create. 
Circle the strong action word in each question: 



1. 



Next, share the questions with your group. Choose one which 
is most fitting and write it below: 



Problem Question:. 



Before beginning STEP 4 — Brainstomiing Solutions, review 
tho information you have gathered. Determine what new 
infonnation you might need in order to solve this particular 
problem. 
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STEP 4 — ^Brainstorming Solutions 



Ust the solutions generated by your group discussion in the 
space below: 



A 
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STEP 5— Evaluating Solutions 



in this step, ycu decide which soiutions might be most eopro- 
priate for solving the problem. To evaluate your solution.' use 
the EVALUATION PRCX5ESS FORM locateo on the next page. 
E^de on the top two solutions. Once you have used the 
EVALUATION GRID to determine your best solutions, discuss 
your results with the group to mal^e sure that everyone agrees 
that this is the best solution. 



Youth Summit Solution Evaluation Process 



SOLUTIONS: 
Rank in order 
your top 2 
solutions and 
list 


POSmVE OUTCOMES ♦ 

Ust 3 positive 
outcomes for each 
solution 


NEGATIVE OUTCOMES- 

List 3 negative 
outcomes for each 
solution 


POSSIBLE SHORT- & LONG-TERM CONSEQUENCES: 
List the consecMences that might result from 
the implementation of your solutions in a 1-, 5-, 
1 0-, and 20-year time f iiamo. Put a + or - by 
each consequence to signify whether it is 
positive or negative. 


SrfJLUIK/rlffi* 






1YEAR 


5 YEARS 


10 YEARS 


20 YEARS 


SOLUTION 12: 















GROUP TOPfC: 

SPECIFIC GROUP CHALLENGE: 

95 



GROUP MEMBERS: 
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Modifying Solutions 



Once your group has determined the best solution to your issue, 
some modifications n\ay be necessaiy. You may need to adjust 
your solution so that potential negative outcomes can l>e limited. 
To decide if you need to adjust your solution, answer the 
following questions: 

1 . What were some negative outcomes that could result from 
implementing your solution? 



2. How could you avoid these negative possibilities? 



3. Were there any possible negative short or long term 
consequences? If so, list these below. 



4. Based upon the information to the above questions, how 
coutd you adjust your solution to minimize potential negative 
outcomes or consequences? 



5. Write out your modified solution in the spiice provided below: 



Congratulations! You should now have a well thought out 
solution to your group's selected problem. 
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STEP ^Action Planning 



You will now need to organize how to carry out your group's 
solution. Each of you wtii have individual tasks to complete. 
On the form t)eiow, write down your group action plan. 



Youth Summit Group Action Plan Form 



Group Topic:. 



Group Members: (Please list first and last names.) 



Describe the specific problem your group decided to solve: 



List your best solution: 



List the specific steps your group will take to carry out the 
solution, beginning with what you will do first, second, third, 
and so on. Also list the name of the group member who will be 
responsible for doing each step: 



Create a timeline stating dates of completion for the steps listed 
above: 



Describe the end result of your efforts. What exactly will you 
have accomplished? 
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Individual Commitment 



On the following form, state the responsibilities you took on as 
part of your personal contribution toward solving a global 
problem. 



Youth Summit Statement of Individual 
Commitment to Work on an Area of 
Global Concern 



Name: 

Area of Global Concern: 



List the commitments you made to your group at the Summit: 



Please descnbe below any additional commitments you would 
like to make and pursue independently: 



Signature:- Date:. 



Thank you for your efforts to make the worki a better placel 
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STEP 7— Presenting Group 

Solutions 



Now that your group has determined a solution and an action 
plan, the next step In the Youth Summit process Is to develop a 
presentation to Inform others of your efforts. Your group should 
create a 5- to 15-minute presentation. To help organize your 
ideas, follow the steps below: 

Step 1 : Determine how you will inform the audience about your 
group's specific problem. What will you say or do to begin your 
presentation and how will you explain the issue? 



Step 2: Outline below how you plan to describe your solution 
and action plan to the audience. Select at least two of the 
strategies listed below to include in your presentation. 



Presentation Strategies: 

charts, graphs, tables 
posters 

illustrations, photographs 
cartoons 

poems, songs, raps 
skits, plays, simulations 



data sheets 

booklets, pamphlets, handouts 
overhead transparencies 
slides, video, music 
audience participation 



Outline of your solution and the action plan portion of your 
presentation: 
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step 3: If appropriate, how can your group eng^e the support 
ol the audieruse in impSementing your solution? List ways that 
your group could involve community memt}ers, business and 
industry, tocal schools, parents, and organizations who might 
give support. Prepare to share this as part of your presentation. 



Student Activity 
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Summit Notes 



Use this space to record information presented by the other 
groups. Be leady to write down what you can do to help solve 
the various problems presented. 
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100 Glossary 

Glossary 



deficit: a shortage. 

disparity: lack of equality: The contlnying economic disparity 
between the 'haves and have nets' is a growing concern in world 
capitals." 

export: sending products out of one country for sale and use 
in another. 

FAO: Food and Agricultural Organization. 

GGP: (gross global product) the total monetary value of all the 
goods and services produced on a global level during a certain 
period of tin>e. 

global village: the entire world described as a village, a 
condition arising from instantaneous world-wide electronic 
communication. The tenn was coined by Marshall McLuhan 
(Canadian writer and communications spedalist). 

GNP: (gross national product) the total monetary value of all 
th3 goods and services produced in a nation during a certain 
period of time. 

import: to bring products in from another country for sale or 
use: "The United States Imports coffee from Brazil." 

Inequality: lack of equality; being unequal in amount, size, 
or value. 

Inequity: a lack of equity; or. unfairness and injustice. 

inflation: a sharp and sudden rise in prices resulting from 
Increased amounts of paper money or bank credit. 

industriaiization: development of targe industries as an 
Important feature In a country or economic system. 

industrialized countries: countries like Canada, the United 
States, and the European Community, that have Improved their 
economic system through Industrialization. 

LDC's: used to refer to less developed countries such as 
Bangladesh or Ethiopia. 

landless poor: without land; owning no land. 
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malnutrifion: a poorly mjurished concStlon. "People suffer 
from malnutrition due to a lack of food." 

MDB: Muitilaterai Development Bank. 

per capita: for each person: "The majority of countries In 
Africa have under $400 QNP per capita.* 

poverty: the condition of being poor. Illiterate, homeless, and 
malnourished. 

poverty line: a minimum income, the standard of adequate 
tlving conditions and food, t>eiow whtoh a person or family is 
classified as living In poverty. 

subsidy: a grant or contribution of money, especially one made 
by a government In support of an undertaking or the upkeep of a 
thing, such as education. 

social services: services intended to Improve social conditions 
in a community. Services might include education or health- 
care programs. 

Third World countries: the underdeveloped countries in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

UNICEP: United Nations Children's Fund designed to provide 
food and medical supplies to children and mothers through 
member nations. 

vltantin A: a vitamin found in milk, butter, liver, and green 
and yellow vegetables. A deficiency in vitamin A can cause 
blindness. 
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OTHER RESOURCES: 

Educating for a Qiobai Future: a special doubte issue of 
Breakthrough, the publication of Global Education Assocates. 
Global Education Associates 
475 Riverside Drive. Suite 456 
New York, NY 10115 
(212)870-3290 

The Bridge- an international newspaper written by young 
people; accepts contributions of stories, poems, pictures, 
and an. 

Youth Ambassador - Dept. B 
P.O. Box 6273 
Bellingham, WA 98227 

Kits: Gtobal Awareness, Reach for Peace. Talking to Your 
ChiWren, Understanding the Soviets, and Celebrating Peace. 
Peace Links 

Women Against Nuclear War 
747 8th Street SE 
Washington. PC 20003 

Center for Teaching International Relations 
University of Denver 
Denver. CO 80208 
(303)871-3106 
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Green Teacher 
c/o Usa Giick, Ufelab 
809 Bay Avenue 
Capitota»CA 95010 
(focuses on environmental education) 

A series of cassette tapes each featuring a major speaker from 
tlie 1999 ASCD Annual Confe-'once. 
illuminating the Issues 
ASCD 

1260 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria. VA 22314-1403 

A quarterly magazine for children which accepts original writings 
and artworl< from children of ail ages, in all languages. 
Skipping Stones 
A Multi-Ethnic Children's Fomm 
80574 Hazefton Road 
Cottage Grove, OR 97424 
(503) 942-9434 

Model UN and youth program. 
United Nations Association of the USA 
485 Rfth Avenue 
NewYoii*.NY 10017-6104 
(212) 697-3232 

Global Visions 
international Newsletter 
654 S.Stapety. Suite 122 
Mesa. AZ 85204 

Global Tomorrow Coalition 
1325 G Street NW. SuHe 1003 
Washington. DC 20005 

Monthly magazine of in-depth articles with a global view. 
Work/ Monitor 
P.O. Box 11 267 
Des Moines. lA 50347-1267 
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^Even with very young students, the Our Only Earth books created 
envifonmentaHyconsdenttous learners. The activHies were motivating and fun 
forallinvotved* 

Kristin DdWate. Teacher 
MaiysvBte School District 
Washington State 

'Hlw importance of gtobalpiobiem solving has coma of age. Thecomentsof 
Our Only Earth could not be more relevaru. The authors have cre^ed an 
invakfabfe resource, ff t were a classroom teacher, ( would be eager to share 
these units wHh my students and other kneiested teachers.'^ 

Mary Eien Sweeney. Editor 
Hoiistic Education Review Journal 



About the Authors: 

l^ckiMcKlsscm has an ejuensivebackgnMind in education. Shehas 
been an educatiooal consultant many years, a woiksbop facilitator 
and adjunct professor for Seattle Pacific University. 

Micki has experience in coordinating and teadm;g a variety of educational 
programs involving U.S. and Brazilian students in Rio de Janeiro; working 
with youth at liSlc during five years of summer programs; and. for six 
years, teaching in the Gifted Education Program in Issaquah school distiicL 

Currently. Micki works with Greenpeace International as North American 
Project Coordinator for the East/West Educational PmjecL She is also 
responsible for fidd-ter^^Ing the Greenpeace cuiriculum in North America, 
Europe, and the Soviet Unioa 

Micki has a BA ki Psydiology and an MA in Systems Design— Educa- 
tion. Her previous bocrfc is titled Chrysalis: Nurturing Creative and 
IndependeniThought in Children. ^ 

Linda MacRae-Campbell has a long and impressive track record in the 
field of education. For fifteen years. Unda tau^ grades K-12. and during 
that time was a three-time winner of the Teacher of the Year Award. 

Her experience in educaticn ranges firom classroom teaching to such 
accomplishments as directing gifted, special ed.. and iits programs for 
children; omsulting fbr a variety of educatiooal instftuticos; training 
teachus world wide and directing an intematicmal educatiooal networic 
in Seattle called New Horizflos for Learning. 

Linda is a nationally recognized expert in innovative e duc at ion al research; 
she has given over one hundred presentations in tiie last three years. 

Presently, she spends time, in additioo to peisuiiig a doctorate in educa- 
tioo, as ooonlinatorof anew model of teicfaer cedificjitioa for Antiocb 
University in Seattte, Washin gton. ^ 

Together, Micki and Linda have developed and c onduct ed the world's 
first Youth Summit in Moscow, where 200 Soviet and American youths 
worked together writing the Youth Decla n t to n for the Ftature. They 
have also collaborated oo teacher educatico {migrans for educators 
in Guatemala. Ill 
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Older these additional units to involve your 
students in solving global problems 



Our Only Earth Series 

A Global Issues Curriculum 

by Campbell and McKisson (1990) f ^^C-kSw 

Here's how you can empower your students with the Infor- V |u / 
matlon and skills they will need to deal cfliectivcfy with serious ^^^vAJ* 
world issues. -^i 

The Our Only Earth Series features six books that taiiget six world problems— tropical deforestation, 
air pollution, poverty/hunger/overpopulation, war, endangered species, and oceans. Each book 
informs students on the issue and then empowers them to take action. 

Eight lessons in each book teach not only important content inibrmation. but also diverse learning 
skills including— cooperative learning, critical and creative thinking skills, research skills, problem 
solving, and communication skills. A variety of activities in each book meets the varying learning 
styles of your students . . . kinesthetic, visual, musical. Interpersonal, and independent acUvities 
enable all students to experience success while making the world a better place for all. 
Each book includes— 

♦ Fact Cards (for accelerated learning activity) 

♦ Student Handbook with overview of the global problem, kinesthetic classroom activity, 
geography activity, self-directed activity, scavenger hunt, and summit Journal 

♦ Teacher's Guide 

This Is an implementation of the curriculum developed with more than 2,000 Soviet and United 
States students involved in the International Youth Summits. The authors have conducted three 
U.S./Sovlet Youth Summits as well as summits in eight school districts In the U.S. They continue 
to be active and involved in the educational process at home and abroad. Grades 4-12. 



Each book Is 80-100 pages, 8 V^" < splralboimd. 

The Future of Our Tropical Rainforests 2E02-W $16.95 

Our TYoubled Skies ZB03-W $16.95 

Our Divided World: Povert>', Hunger, Overpopulation ZE04-W $16.95 

War. The Global Battlefield 2B05-W $16.95 

Endangered Species: Their Struggle to Survive ZE06-W $16.95 

The Ocean Crisis ZB07-W $16.95 



To ordeVf write or call— 

You can also request a free coj«/ qf our cwreni 

Zephyr Press catalog showing other learning matertuls that 

P.O. Box 13448-W foster whdle-btxtin teaming, creaiive thinki^, and 

Tucson. Arizona 85732-3448 se\fawareness. 
(602) 322-5090 
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